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Chicago’s  Long  Ballot  Dissected 

Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  and  Chicago  Tribune  Attack  the 

Bosses’  Stronghold. 


TKe  kong 


^\NE  of  the  most  ef- 
fective  indictments 
of  typical  long  ballot 
government  so  far  pub¬ 
lished  is  a  pamphlet  by 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency  en¬ 
titled  ‘“Chicago’s  Nine¬ 
teen  Local  Govern¬ 
ments.” 

I  he  nineteen  consjst 
of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Li  b  r  a  r  v 
Board,  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  S  a  n  i  - 
tarium.  Cook  County, 
tie  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago  and  thirteen 
different  park  commis-  ^  ^iere  She  Catches  Most  of  the  Microbes  that 
sioners.  The  Board  of  Undermine  Her  Civic  Health. 

Education,  the  Library  (McCutcheon  in  Chicago  Tribune). 

Board  and  the  Tuber-  Copyright,  1914. 

:ulosis  Sanitarium,  while  having  their  sep- 
irate  tax  levies,  are  subject  to  a  degree  of 
ontrol  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council.  All 
he  other  bodies  are  absolutely  independent 
>f  one  another. 

As  the  report  states,  the  presence  of  many 
governing  bodies  means  many  elective 
•fhcials.  And  so,  the  total  number  of 
•lective  officials  in  Chicago  is  368  and  the 
lumber,  for  whom  each  male,  in  different 
■lections,  voter  may  cast  his  ballot  is  144. 
he  situation  is  pictured  in  a  diagram 


which  represents  a  typi¬ 
cal  Chicago  voter  hold¬ 
ing  a  big  ballot  and 
surrounded  bv  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  elective  offi¬ 
cials  each  represented 
by  a  circle  and 
arranged  in  a  system  of 
concentric  circles.  The 
effect  is  impressive. 

The  Cook  County  or¬ 
ganization  bears  out  the 
general  view  of  county 
government  which  has 
frequently  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Says  the  report: 

"There  are  69  elective 
officials  in  the  government 
of  Cook  County.  Each 
one  is  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  the  others 
and  is  responsible  for,  his 
conduct  in  office  only  to 
himself  and  to  the  people  who  elect  him.  There 
is  nowhere  in  the  County  government  any  central 
co-ordinating  official  or  body.  Contrary  to  pop¬ 
ular  notion,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  or 
County  Board,  as  it  is  generally  called,  does  not 
have  central  responsibility  or  control.  The  direct 
control  and  authority  of  this  board  extends  only 
to  those  officials  and  institutions  indicated  by  the 
lines  on  the  chart.” 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  another  chart  which  shows  it  as  an 
entirely  separate  organization  which, 
through,  a  board  of  nine  trustees  eTected  by 
the  pec  pie,  levies  its  own  taxes  and  main- 


tains  an  elaborate  administrative  machine. 

In  the  management  of  the  park  system, 
the  situation  is  peculiar.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  city,  acting  through  its  speckil  hark 
Commiss  on,  maintains  a  large  number  of 
small  park  areas  and  playgrounds,  nefirly  all 
of  which  are  located  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  Park  hoards.  Thus,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  there  are  two  set  of  governme:  tal 
agencies  performing  the  same  kind  of 
service  within  very  narrow  territorial  limits 

A  final  chart  assembles  all  the  local 
officials  in  their  places  in  the  scheme  of 
local  government  and  is  complexity  itself. 
And  the  report  remarks  in  conclusion : 

“Mutiplicity  of  elective  officials  means, 
in  general,  a  mediocre  class  of  public  ser¬ 
vants  who  are  not  responsible  to  the  public 
will. 

“Multiplicity  of  local  governments  means 
duplication  of  governmental  machinery, 
antiquated  administrative  methods,  in¬ 
efficient  service,  and  enormous  waste. 

“Chicago  needs  unification  of  its  local 
government  and  a  short  ballot.” 


Others  Just  as  Bad 

HE  situation  in  Chicago,  is  not  a  local 
one  merely.  Every  metropolitan  center, 
with  the  exception  of  Denver,  has  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  local  governments  where  it  would  do 
well  to  have  but  one.  But  the  report  might 
have  borne  an  even  more  striking  but  per¬ 
fectly  proper  title,  if  it  had  been  called 
“Chicago’s  Hundred  Local  Governments." 
Eor  every  independent  elective  official  is, 
for  practical  purposes,  an  independent 
government.  Right  in  Chicago  this  was 
dramatically  illustrated  when  the  countv 
treasurer,  some  months  ago,  refused  point 
blank  to  permit  an  examination  of  the 
sources  of  his  fat  revenue.  He  was  a  law 
unto  himself. 

Boston  has  a  bunch  of  local  governments. 
Xew  "S  ork  City  has  about  a  half  dozen 
separate  bodies  taking  part  in  her  local 
RgLlat’on,  including  the  mayor,  the  board 
of  aldermen,  the  board  of  estimate  and  ap¬ 
portionment.  the  board  of  health,  the  public 
service  commission,  the  assembly,  the  senate 
an  l  the  governor.  It  is  in  such  a  confusing 
jungle  ihat  the  expert  professional  poli¬ 
tician  finds  his  opportunitv  and  does  a  real 
puld’c  service.  If  the  governments  were 
simplified,  his  job  would  be  automatically 
abolished. 


MOONSHINE 

IIE  ghost  of  Andrew  Jackson  now  and 
then  still  walks!  On  January  15,  Mr. 
Moon,  of  Tennessee,  took  the  floor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  discussed  the 
Post  Office  Appropriation  bill.  After  at¬ 
tacking  at  length  the  principle  of  the  merit 
system  in  the  Civil  Service,  he  entertained 
his  colleagues  with  many  rare  gems  of  po¬ 
litical  science.  Here  are  a  few  choice  se¬ 
lections  : 

Tf  the  liberty  is  preserved  and  equilibrium  of 
government  maintained,  you  must  go  to  the  ballot 
box  for  the  solution.  You  must  let  all  the  people 
of  the  country  select  the  postmaster  at  the  place 
where  the  office  is  held;  let  the  patrons  select  him. 
Why  should  a  Democratic  President  dictate  who 
the  postmaster  should  be  in  a  town  or  village 
where  the  Democrats  are  in  an  overwhelming 
minority?  Why  should  a  Republican  President 
appoint  the  postmaster  in  an  office  in  a  town  which 
is  overwhelmingly  Democratic?  It  is  not  demo¬ 
cratic.  These  offices  must  remain  under  the  fed¬ 
eral  jurisdiction,  but  the  people  should  elect  them. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  people  should 
not  elect  their  postmasters,  and  after  being  cer¬ 
tified  to  the  proper  officer,  the  President  issue  a 
commission,  than  there  is  why  the  people  should 
not  elect  the  sheriff  in  the  counties  and  have  the 
votes  certified  to  the  governor  for  his  com¬ 
mission. 

Why  this  difference  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment?  The  State  is  a  sovereign  democracy,  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  an  imperial  despotism 
in  comparison.  Why  not  elect  your  marshals, 
your  district  attorneys,  your  collectors  of  internal 
revenue,  so  that  all  the  people  in  these  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  government  shall  have  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Union?  Why  should  the  inferior 
judges  of  the  United  States  be  given  a  life  tenure? 
Whenever  you  vest  in  a  man  judicial  power,  arbi¬ 
trary  and  discretionary,  as  is  vested  in  a  Federal 
judge,  he  ought  to  be  subject  to  removal  at  the 
will  of  the  people  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office.  [Applause]  Nearly  all  of  your  States 
elect  the  judiciary,  and  it  challenges  comparison 
most  splendidly  with  the  Federal  judiciary.  The 
State  judiciary  comes  from  the  people,  known 
of  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  and  lias  some 
sympathy  with  the  masses.  That  is  untrue  in  the 
Federal  jurisdiction.  *  *  *  The  ballot  box 

and  the  abandonment  of  the  governmental  clerical 
life  is  our  only  safe  remedy.  This  Government,  if 
it  ever  shall  advance  to  the  position  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  destined  it  to  hold,  must  be  brought  down 
to  the  control  of  the  people.  We  must  revere  the 
institutions  of  the  Republic,  have  the  same  pride 
in  its  history  and  in  its  traditions  that  we  have  in 
the  commonwealths  in  which  we  live. 

The  American  citizen  must  live  with  the  flag 
above  him  and  the  Constitution  pressed  to  his 
heart,  ever  providing  in  love  and  devotion  for  the 
defense  of  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  greatest 
people  known  to  the  annals  of  time.  [Applause] 
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Experts  Condemn  County  Organization 


Poor  Administration,  Coroners’  Office  and  Independent  Boards  Criticized 

at  County  Conference 


rT'TIE  December  issue  told  of  the  first 
^  meeting  of  the  Conference  for  the 
Study  and  Reform  of  County  Government. 
On  January  22nd  the  second  meeting  was 
addressed  by  .Mr.  Winston  Paul,  Secretary 
of  the  Citizens  Federation  of  Hudson 
County,  N.  J.;  Mr.  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  of  the 
Ass:  ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  and  Air.  Joseph  Du\  ivier,  As¬ 
sistant  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County. 

These  meetings  are  confirming  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  way,  through  men  who  are  in  daily  and 
intimate  touch  with  particular  phases  of 
county  government,  the  diagnosis  which  has 
be:n  made  of  that  subject  from  time  to  time 
in  these  columns.  The  long  ballot,  unde¬ 
fined  responsibility,  the  lack  of  administra¬ 
tive  unity  which  are  perfectly  evident  from 
a  reading  of  the  county  law,  produce  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  extravagance  and  often  graft  in 
actual  practice. 

Where  It  Strikes  the  Poor 

For  example,  Mr.  Burritt  in  speaking  of 
the  “County  Management  of  Charities  and 
Special  Institutions,”  concluded  his  re¬ 
marks  by  saying: 

“I  do  not  look  for  any  material  improvement 
in  our  almshouse  conditions  until  we  change  our 
method  of  county  government,  until  we  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  poor  instead  of  his  election,  and  until  we 
provide  a  county  government  which  has  an  ap¬ 
pointing  power  that  is  responsible  to  the  county 
government,  with  a  responsible  head  as  the  ap¬ 
pointing  power.  Then  I  think  t hat  the  county 
superintendent  of  the  poor  should  be  appointed ; 
more  than  that,  I  am  quite  sure  in  the  case  of  the 
town  overseers  of  the  poor  who  are  now  respon¬ 
sible  for  sending  these  cases,  that  there,  too,  we 
shall  need  centralization.  The  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  poor,  if  he  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
county  institutions,  ought  to  have  charge  also  of 
saying  who  should  go  to  the  county  institutions  to 
be  cared  for.  In  other  words,  the  work  now 
done  would  be  better  done  if  done  by  deputies 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  poor.  We 
should  have  the  whole  work  definitely  centralized, 
and  with  one  person  definitely  responsible  in 
case  of  difficulty.” 

"Mr.  DuYivier’s  subject  was  “The  Abol¬ 
ishment  of  the  Coroner's  Office,”  and  he 
made  it  quite  plain  that  this  obscure  elective 


job  had  been  so  long  protected  from  the 
gaze  or  the  interest  of  the  people  that  it 
might  be  said  of  it,  at  least  in  New  York 
City : 

Down  with  the  Coroners ! 

“In  ancient  time  the  coroner  was  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  King,  chosen  for  life,  and  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  coroner  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that 
life  tenure  and  the  trappings  of  royalty  secured 
the  service  of  a  competent  official,  but  if  so,  times 
have  changed,  and  1  know  of  no  more  incompe¬ 
tent  and  inefficient  public  servant  in  the  State  the 
present  day.  The  office  attracts  no  man  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  no  professional  man  of  self  respect,  and 
rarely  a  public  servant  of  common  intelligence. 
In  the  last  12  years  it  has  been  the  refuge  of 
ignorant  men  and  the  home  of  politicians  inca¬ 
pable  of  obtaining  higher  office.  Some  of  the 
coroners  have  been  dishonest ;  some  of  them  have 
been  ignorant ;  and  all  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
skilled  in  criminal  investigation.  At  one  period* 
when  I  was  especially  in  touch  with  the  Coroner’s 
Court,  we  had  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Cor¬ 
oners  two  perennial  office  seekers — a  good- 
natured  doctor  of  limited  intelligence,  and  a 
plumber.  They  were  succeeded  by  two  inconspic¬ 
uous  doctors  of  limited  intelligence  and  no  expe¬ 
rience,  an  undertaker,  and  a  stonemason.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  list  of  coroners  for  the  last  12 
years  tails  to  disclose  the  name  of  one  official 
fitted  to  perform  any  judicial  service  in  a  com¬ 
petent  manner.” 

“  Agents  of  Inefficiency  ” 

Mr.  Paul,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few  men 
in  the  country  giving  his  whole  time  to  a 
first  hand,  study  of  county  government  an  I 
administration,  expressed  this  opinion-: 
“The  trouble  in  the  county  government  it 
that  we  have  a  vast  nuumber  of  unrelated 
independent  boards  and  officials,  which  are 
fundamental1  v  agents  of  inefficiency.  T1  e 
county  management  proposition  is  a  matter 
of  abolishing  a  lot  of  boards  and  com¬ 
missions.' 

The  next  meeting,  on  February  20,  wid 
be  addressed  by  Lewis  K.  Rockefeller  of 
the  State  Comptroller’s  office  and  O.  F. 
Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Stenographic  reports  of  this  and  the 
other  meetings  of  the  Conference  will  be 
sent  on  request. 
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City  Manager  Plan  Making  Good 

Dayton  Executive  Institutes  Reforms;  Movement  Spreading  Rapidly 


EVEN  at  this  comparatively  early  date 
it  is  possible  to  show  “results”  under 
the  city  manager  plan.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  Dayton,  where  Mr. 
Waite,  the  city  manager,  is  demonstra¬ 
ting  in  figures  that  he  will  be  able  during 
the  coming  year  to  give  the  city  $128,720 
worth  of  extra  service  with  a  net  increase 
in  the  budget  of  only  $49,326. 

The  Dayton  program  is  comprehensive. 
Already  there  have  been  started  surveys 
of  the  garbage  and  sewage  conditions  and 
half  the  necessary  money  for  a  play¬ 
ground  survey  has  been  set  aside.  The 
city  manager  also  promises  at  least  one 
additional  police  woman  in  connection 
with  the  dance  halls  and  juvenile  work. 
Conferences  have  been  held  with  city 
railway  and  traction  officials  as  to  delays 
in  the  handling  of  the  street  traffic.  In 
the  hre  department  the  men  have  been  set 
.to  work  making  a  house  to  house  inspec¬ 
tion.  Changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
manner  of  letting  city  advertising  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  to  about  one  third, 
thus  saving  the  city  annually  about 
$12,500.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
building  a  municipal  garage.  A  building 
code  committee  has  been  appointed.  In 


the  police  department  weekly  lectures  are 
being  given  to  the  men  on  the  laws  and 
ordinances  governing  arrests.  Through 
the  new  central  purchasing  department, 
large  savings  will  be  made  in  the  cost  of 
many  items. 

It  is  proposed  this  year  to  double  the 
health  service,  add  seven  men  to  the 
police  force,  make  street  repairs  without 
issuing  bonds,  double  the  amount  of 
street  cleaning  and  enlarge  the  park  sys¬ 
tem  and  provide  for  rubbish  and  ash  re¬ 
moval. 

The  village  of  Glencoe,  Illinois,  has  a 
“Village  Manager,”  secured  hy  the  simple 
expedient  of  a  five-line  “want  ad"  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  One  hundred  and  forty 
men  replied,  with  references.  The  number 
of  applications,  by  process  of  elimination, 
was  reduced  first  to  ten  and  then  to  three, 
from  which  number  the  Village  commis¬ 
sioners  made  their  final  selection. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  Montrose,  Colo¬ 
rado.  It  has  been  recommended  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Citizens  Charter  Commission  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  a  city  now  under  the  com¬ 
mission  plan,  and  has  been  tentatively 
adopted  by  the  charter  commission  at  Iron- 
ton  and  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


RELEASED  FEB.  24,  1914 

State  Commission  Government — A  Practical  Proposal 


A  SERIOUS  proposal  for  the  govern- 
**  ment  of  Oklahoma  by  commission 
has  been  worked  out  in  practical  detail  by 
J.  Elmer  Thomas.  He  points  out  that 
the  present  legislature  consists  of  143 
members  with  about  60  more  attaches. 
There  are  about  thirty  other  elective  state 
officials  and  some  seventeen  appointive 
heads  of  departments  which,  with  the 
numerous  boards,  make  up  a  total  of 
about  300  state  officials. 

Mr.  Thomas*  substitute  for  this  numer¬ 
ous  company  would  be  a  commission  of 
about  twenty-four  members.  To  put  the 
]  •  nosal  into  effect  he  siurerests  these  con- 
stitutional  amendments:  (1)  repealing 


the  legislative  sections ;  (2)  repealing  the 
sections  creating  the  several  state  offi¬ 
cials;  (3)  creating  a  commission  of  be¬ 
tween  15  and  24  members  elected  from 
as  many  districts,  in  which  would  be 
vested  the  legislative  and  executive 
power  of  the  state ;  (4)  giving  the  com¬ 
mission  power  to  appoint  all  clerical  offi¬ 
cials;  (5)  requiring  the  commission  to 
elect  committees  from  its  membership  to 
correspond  to  the  various  existing  boards  ; 

(6)  giving  the  commission  power  to  con¬ 
vene  for  legislative  purposes  at  any  time; 

(7)  subjecting  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  recall. 
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To  Abolish  Coroners  in  New  York  City 

This  Department,  as  in  Most  Communities,  Declared  a  Harmful, 

Useless  Relic 


A  T  the  very  tip  of  the  “tail  of  the  ticket” 
in  New  York  City  are  the  eleven 
coroners.  The  natural  place  to  begin 
trimming!  The  New  York  Short  Ballot 
Organization  is  sharpening  its  clippers. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  an  account 
will  be  found  of  the  address  on  the 
abolishment  of  the  coroner’s  office  by  As¬ 
sistant  District  Attorney  Du\  ivier. 
While  th  is  was  in  preparation,  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  representatives  from 
various  civic  organizations  and  public 
officials  was  helping  the  secretary  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  legislation  which  would  relegate 
this  relic  of  mediaevalism  to  the  scrap 
heap.  The  necessary  bills  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  legislature  during  the  present 
month. 

The  Effect  of  Obscurity 

The  investigation  of  the  coroners  has 
revealed  how  inevitably  an  elective  pub¬ 
lic  office  degenerates  when  it  is  not 
politically  important  enough  to  “attract 
and  deserve  popular  scrutiny.”  Because 
it  has  been  an  independent  elective  office, 
the  coronership  has  apparently  been  let 
pretty  much  alone  by  the  budget-making 
authorities  of  the  city.  Then  too,  slip¬ 
shod  methods  of  conducting  the  inquests 
have  been  permitted  for  a  period  longer 
than  any  living  man’s  memory. 

On  some  occasions,  through  the  un¬ 
skillful  handling  of  cases,  guilty  parties 
have  been  allowed  to  escape  and  innocent 
persons  have  been  wrongfully  held  for 
the  Grand  Jury.  So  generally  inefficient, 
in  fact,  is  the  office,  that  the  district  at¬ 
torney  makes  a  practice  of  watching 
every  step  of  its  work  from  the  time  the 
coroner  takes  charge  of  the  case,  till  the 
inquest  is  closed,  lest  a  serious  blunder 
should  be  made.  The  coroner’s  court  is 
usually  as  amusing  as  a  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter  show  and  it  is  extremely  useful 
to  shyster  lawyers  who  find  it  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  locate  and  influence  wit¬ 
nesses  who  may  be  useful  in  subsequent 
litigation. 

The  coroner’s  recommendations  for 


preventing  death  by  violence  have  also 
been  shown  to  be  worthless  in  an  age  of 
close  specialization.  Suggestions  of  much 
greater  value  can  readrly  be  obtained  from 
a  bureau  of  fire  prevention,  the  health 
board,  the  building  department,  or  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  other  public  agencies. 

1  he  main  function  of  the  office  seems 
to  be  to  provide  jobs  for  “the  boys,”  and 
it  is  because  it  has  so  great  an  influence 
as  a  part  of  the  political  machine,  that 
it  has  been  so  difficult  to  dislodge  it  be¬ 
fore  now. 

The  Substitute 

According  to  the  measures  proposed, 
the  present  coroners  just  elected  (1913) 
would  be  continued  in  office  until  the  end 
of  their  terms  of  four  years,  but  after 
January  1,  1915,  they  would  have  no  other 
powers  than  those  of  magistrates  in  cases 
of  suspicious  deaths  brought  before  them 
by  the  District  Attorney.  The  far  more 
important  function  of  determining  by 
examination  of  the  body  of  the  deceased 
person  would  be  performed  by  a  chief 
medical  examiner,  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  and  a  corps  of  assistant  medical 
examiners.  Still  another  function,  which 
has  become  attached  to  the  coroner’s 
office,  that  of  acting  for  the  sheriff  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
city  chamberlain  or  the  county  clerks.  By 
means  of  this  redistribution  of  functions 
it  is  contemplated  that  each  of  them  will 
be  performed  by  a  specialist,  for  the  cor¬ 
oners,  who  have  no  proper  judicial  train¬ 
ing  would  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
system,  after  January  1,  1918,  and  the 
medical  functions  of  the  office  would  be 
turned  over  to  a  pathologist  of  ten  years 
successful  experience  three  years  sooner. 

There  would  be  the  further  advantage 
in  the  proposed  system  in  that  it  would 
centralize  responsibility  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  sudden,  violent  and  suspicious 
deaths  at  one  point  in  the  city  govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of'  dissipating  it  among 
eleven  officers  elected  in  the  five 
boroughs. 
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KENTUCKY  ORGANIZED 


ONCE  MORE! 


Wants  Short  Ballot  for  All  -Cities 

BRANCH  of  the  national  organization 
has  recently  been  incorporated  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  under  the  name  of  the  Kentucky 
Short  Ballot  Organization.  This  new  hotly 
had  its  origin  in  a  group  of  civic  clubs  in 
Louisville,  including  the  “Young  Lawyers’ 
Club”  and  a  body  of  men  who  styled  them¬ 
selves  “The  Short  Ballot  Study  Club,”  and 
composed  of  leading  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Back  of  it  all  is  a  desire  for  very  definite 
legislative  action :  a  law  which  will  permit 
cities  of  the  first  class  to  adopt  the  commis¬ 
sion  form  of  government.  But  the  program 
of  the  organization  is  not  limited  to  this 
single  measure.  The  cities  of  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  are  seeking  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  will  permit  them  to  adopt  a  sim¬ 
plified  form  of  government  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  organization  will  soon  spread 
to  include  them.  It  has  the  very  active  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
the  Louisville  Herald,  both  of  which  papers 
are  devoting  much  editorial  energy  to  help 
along  the  movement. 

The  officers  are :  Henry  M.  Johnson, 
President ;  P.  H.  Callahan,  Secretary ;  W.  P. 
Davis,  Secretary,  and  F.  L.  Robinson, 
Treasurer.  Other  local  men  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  movement  are  Messrs.  Bailey  D. 
Barry,  Clinton  M.  Harbison,  J.  C.  W.  Buck- 
ham  (candidate  for  United  States  Senator), 
Representatives  Duffy,  of  Hopkinsville ;  J. 
G.  Miller,  of  Paducah;  Merriwether  Smith, 
of  Harrodsburg;  Stanley  Reed,  of  Grays- 
ville ;  Elwood  Hamilton,  of  Frankfort;  R. 
B.  Hitchcraft,  of  Paris;  Odie  Duncan,  of 
Henderson;  M.  S.  Walton,  of  Lexington. 

The  national  organization  has  about  100 
members  in  Kentucky. 


Send  for  our  pamphlet,  “The 
City  Manager  Plan,”  36  pp.  Re¬ 
printed  from  Beard’s  “Digest.” 
Single  copies  free  to  readers  of 
the  “Bulletin.” 


Short  Ballot  Gets  Organization  Support 

in  New  York 

r_pHE  so-called  “state”  amendment,  which 
has  for  four  years  been  the  principal 
measure  advocated  by  the  New  York  Short 
killot  Organization,  appears  at  last  to  he 
coming  to  its  own.  It  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Murtaugh,  the 
majority  leader,  an  “up-state”  Democrat  of 
the  independent  faction,  and  in  the  lower 
house  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Stoddard,  a  Republican 
from  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Murtaugh,  in  taking  charge  of  this 
measure,  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  the 
Short  Ballot  was  a  very  necessary  sequence 
to  the  direct  primary  legislation  which 
was  passed  under  the  direction  of  Governor 
Glynn.  lie  thinks  that,  under  a  system  of 
appointment  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  minor  offices  would  be  obtained  than 
if  the  matter  were  left  to  haphazard  choice 
of  the  voters. 

It  is  believed  that  this  amendment,  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general,  secretary  of  state,  st*ite 
treasurer  and  state  engineer  and  surveyor 
by  the  governor,  has  a  good  chance  of 
passage  this  year.  If  it  fails,  it  will  be 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  which  will  probably 
meet  in  1915. 

Later :  The  Dill  has  been  reported  out 
of  Committee  in  the  Assembly. 


GOVERNOR  FIELDER  IN  LINE 


Urges  Short  Legislative  Ballot 

MONG  the  reforms  urged  by  Governor 
Fielder,  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  legislature,  is  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  an  election  of 
assemblymen  by  single  member  districts 
This  is  a  Short  Ballot  measure,  inasmuch 
as,  under  the  present  system,  assemblymen 
are  elected  at  large  by  counties.  In  pop¬ 
ulous  counties  like  Hudson  and  Essex,  the 
voter  casts  his  ballot  each  year  for  ten  and 
twelve  candidates,  respectively.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  voters, 
under  these  conditions,  do  not  know  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  whole  number. 
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Official  List  of  Short  Ballot  Cities 

Corrected  to  February  10,  1914.  (Cities  added  since  our  October  list  are  in  italics.) 


Pop. 

ALABAMA 


Birmingham 

132.685 

Cordova  .... 

1.747 

Ilartselle  ... 

1.374 

Huntsville  .  . 

7.611 

Mobile  . 

51.521 

Montgomery 

38.136 

Sheffield  . 

4,8b5 

'1  alladega  .  . .  . 

5,854 

1  usealoosa  .  . 

8.407 

ARIZONA 

★Phoenix  .... 

11,134 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith  .  . 

23.975 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley  . . .  . 

40,434 

Modesto  . 

7.258 

Monterey  .... 

4.923 

i  Jakland  .  . .  . 

150.174 

Pasadena  _ _ 

30,291 

'•acramento  .. 

44,696 

San  Diego  .  . . 

39.578 

San  Luis  Obispo  5.157 

San  Mateo  . . 

4.384 

Santa  Cruz  . . 

11.146 

Stockton  .... 

23,256 

Vallejo  . 

11,340 

COLORADO 

Colorado  City. 

4,333 

Colorado  Spgs. 

29,178 

Denver  . 

213.381 

Durango  .... 

4,686 

Fort  Collins.  . 

8.210 

(•rand  function 

7,754 

★  Montrose  .  . 

3,252 

FLORIDA 

Orlando  . 

3,894 

1‘ensacola  ... 

22.982 

St.  Petersburg 

4,127 

GEORGIA 

Cartersville  .. 

4.067 

IDAHO 

Lewiston  .... 

6.043 

Boise  . 

17,358 

ILLINOIS 

Cairo  . 

14,548 

Carbondale  . . 

5.411 

Clinton  . 

5,165 

Decatur  . 

31.140 

Dixon  . 

7.216 

Elgin  . 

25.976 

Forest  Park.  . 

6  594 

T'^ilton  .... 

1.627 

Harrisburg  .  . 

5.309 

Harvev  . 

7,227 

Hillsboro  .... 

3.424 

Tarksonville 

15,326 

vev.  anee  .... 

9.307 

Marseilles 

3.291 

Mnrphvsboro  . 

7.485 

Moline  . 

24.199 

htav  a  . 

11.121 

’ekin  . 

9.897 

tocbelle  .... 

2.732 

{ock  Island.. 

24.335 

ipringfield  .  .. 

51.617 

Spring  Valiev 

7.035 

Vaukegan  .  .. 

16.069 

IOWA 

Burlington 

34.324 

'edar  Rapids. 

33.811 

.  Pop. 

Des  Moines.  .  86,368 
Fort  Dodge. . .  15,543 

Keokuk  .  14.008 

Marshalltown.  13,374 
Mason  City..  11.230 
Ottumwa  ....  22,012 
Sioux  City...  47,828 


KANSAS 

★Abilene  ....  4,118 

Anthony  .  2,ooy 

Arkansas  City  7,508 

Caldwell  -  2,205 

Chanute  .  9,272 

Cherryvale  .  .  4,304 

Coffeyville  ...  12.687 

Council  Grove  2,545 
Dodge  City  ..  3,214 

Emporia  .  9.058 

Eureka  .  2,333 

Garden  City  .  3,171 

Garnett  .  2,334 

Girard  .  2.446 

Great  Bend  .  4.622 

Hiawatha  _  2,974 

Holton  .  2,842 

Hutchinson  ..  16.364 

Independence.  10,480 

Jola  .  9.032 

Junction  City.  5.598 
Kansas  City  .  82.331 

Kingman  -  2.570 

Lawrence  ...  12.374 
Leavenworth  .  19,363 
Manhattan  ..  5.722 

Marion  .  1.841 

McPherson  .  .  3,546 

Neodesha  ...  2.872 

Newton  .  7.862 

Olathe  .  3,272 

Ottawa  .  7,650 

Parsons  .  12.463 

Pittsburg  -  14,755 

Pratt  .  3.302 

Topeka  .  43.684 

Wellington  ..  7,034 

Wichita  .  52,450 


KENTUCKY 

Covington  ...  53.270 
Lexington  ...  34.099 
y*“wport  ....  30,309 
Paducah  22,760 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  ..  11,213 
Baton  Rouge.  14.897 
Donaldsville  .  4.090 

Natchitoches  .  2.532 

Hammond  . . .  2,942 

Jennings  ....  3.925 

Lake  Charles.  11,449 
New  Iberia  . .  7.499 

New  Orleans. 339.075 
Shreveport  ..  28,015 

MAINE 

Gardiner  ....  5,31 1 

MARYLAND 
Cumberland  .  21,839 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Gloucester  .  .  24.398 
Haverhill  ....  44.1 15 
Lawrence  .  .  .  85.892 
Lowell  106.294 


Pop. 

Lynn  .  89,336 

Salem  .  43,697 

Taunton  .  34,259 

MICHIGAN 
Battle  Creek..  25.267 
' kCadillac  .  . .  8,375 

Fremont  ....  2,Ulty 

Harbor  Beach.  1.556 
dkManistce  ...  12.381 
Marquette  ...  11,503 

Monroe  .  6,893 

Owosso  .  9,639 

Pontiac  .  14,532 

Port  Huron  .  18.863 

Saginaw  .  50,510 

traverse  City.  12,115 
Wyandotte  .  •  8.287 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth  .  /8.466 

Eveleth  .  7,036 

Faribault  ....  19,001 
Mankato  ....  10,365 

Morris  .  1.685 

tSr.  Paul  ..214,744' 

MISSISSIPPI 
Clarksdale  ...  4,079 

Gulfport  .  6,386 

Hattiesburg  ..  11,733 

Jackson  .  21.262 

Laurel  .  8.465 

Meridian  ....  23.285 
Vicksburg  ...  20,814 

MISSOURI 


Joplin  .  32,073 

West  Plains.  .  2, 914 


Pop. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Bismarck  ....  5,443 

Devil’s  Lake  .  5,157 

Fargo  .  14.331 

Mandan  .  3,873 

Minot  .  6,188 

Williston  ...»  3,124 

OHIO  . 

★  Dayton  ...116,577 
-Middletown  ..  13,152 
★Springfield  .  46,921 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada  .  4,309 

Ardmore  -  8,618 

Bartlesville  ..  6.181 

Collinsville  .  .  1,324 

Uuncan  .  2,477 

El  Reno .  7,872 

Enid  .  13,799 

.  11.654 

Holdenville  . .  2,296 

Lawton  .  7.788 

MacAlester  ..  12.594 

Miami  .  2,907 

Muskogee  .  .  .  25,278 
Oklahoma  City  64,205 
Okmulgee  ...  4,176 

Purcell  .  2,740 

Sapulpa  .  8,283 

Tulsa  .  18.182 

Wagoner  -  4.018 

OREGON 

Palter  .  6,680 

★La  Grande..  4,843 
Portland  ....207,214 


MONTANA 
Missoula  ....  12,869 

NEBRASKA 

Beatrice  .  9.356 

Lincoln  .  43,973 

Nebraska  Citv  5.488 
Omaha  . 124,069 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City.  46.150 

Beverly  .  2,140 

Rordentown  .  4.250 

Haddonfield  .  .  4,142 

Hawthorne  .  .  3,400 

Jersey  City  ..  267,779 
Long  Branch.  13,298 

Millville  .  12.451 

N  utlev  .  6.009 

Ocean  Citv  ..  1.950 

Passaic  .  54,773 

Phillipsburg  ..  13,903 
Ridgefield  Park 
Ridgewood  ..  5.416 

Trenton  . 96.815 

Vineland  ....  5.282 

Wallington  .  .  3,448 

NEW  MEXICO 
Las  Vegas  ..  3,719 

NEW  YORK 

Beacon  .  10,629 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Greensboro  ..  15.895 
★Hickory  ...  3.716 

Hieh  Point  . .  9.529 

★  Morganton  .  2,712 

Raleigh  .  19.218 

Wilmington  ..  25.748 


+  Modified. 

7  500,256 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  ...  51,913 

Altoona  .  52.127 

Reaver  Falls..  12,191 
Bradford  ....  14,454 
Carbondale  ..  17.040 

Chester  .  38.537 

Con nellszille  .  12,845 

Lorry  .  6,y91 

Easton  .  28.532 

Erie  .  66.525 

Franklin  _  9.767 

Harrisburg  ..  64,186 
Hazleton  ....  25,452 
Johnstown  ...  55.482 


Lebanon  .  19  240 

Lock  Haven..  7,772 
McKeesport  .  .  42,604 
Ifu-Rirille  ...  12,780 
Castle  ..  36.280 

'lD'Oty  -  15.657 

If'/.v-n  .  16.267 

P6tts:Ule  _  20.236 

S.  Bethlehem..  19.973 

Reading  .  96,071 

Titusville  _  8.533 

Wilkes-Barre  .  67.105 
Williamsport.  .  31.860 
York  .  44,750 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Columbia  ....  26.311 
Florence  ....  7.057 

Oraneeburg  .  .  5.906 

Spartanburg  .  17.517 
★  Sumter  ....  8,109 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  ...  10.753 

Canton  .  2.103 

Chamberlain  .  1,275 


★City  Manager 
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Dell  Rapids  .  l,3o7 


Huron  .  5,791 

Lead  .  8,392 

Madison  .  3,137 

Pierre  .  3,656 


Rapid  City  .  3,854 

Sioux  Falls  .  14,094 
Vermillion  ..  2,187 

Watertown  ..  7.010 

Yankton  .  3,787 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol  .  7,148 

Chattanooga  .  44,604 
Knoxville  ....  36,346 

Lebanon  .  3,659 

Memphis  _ 131. ](»  5 

Nashville  ...110,364 
Springfield  .  .  2,085 

TEXAS 


★Amarillo  ...  9,957 

Aransas  Pass.  1,197 

Austin  .  29,bo0 

Corpus  Christi  8,222 

Dallas  .  92.104 

Denison  .  15,632 

Fort  Worth  .  73,302 
Galveston  ...  36,981 
Greenville  ...  8,850 

Houston  .  78.800 


Kennedy  -  1,147 

Marble  Falls.  1,061 
Marshall  ....  11,452 
McKinney  .  .  4.714 

Palestine  ....  10,297 
Port  Arthur  .  7,663 

Port  Lavaca  .  1.699 

★Terrell  .  7,050 

UTAH 

Logan  .  7,522 

Murray  .  4.057 

Ogden  .  25,580 

Provo  .  8,929 

Salt  Lake  City  92,777 

WASHINGTON 
Centralia  ....  7,311 

Chehalis  .  4,507 

Everett  .  24,814 

Hoquiam  ....  8.171 

North  Yakima  14.082 

Spokane  . 104,402 

Tacoma  .  83,743 

Walla  Walla  .  19,364 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield  ....  11,188 
Fairmount  ...  9,711 

O-afton  .  7.563 

Huntington  .  .  31.161 
Parkersburg  .  17.842 

WISCONSIN 
Appleton  ....  16.773 

Ashland  .  11,594 

Eau  Claire  ..  18,310 
Janesville  ...  13,894 
Ladysmith  . .  .  2,352 

Menominee  .  .  5.036 

Oshkosh  _  33,062 

Portage  .  5.440 

Rice  Lake  .  .  3.968 

Superior  .  40,384 

WYOMING 

Cheyenne  ....  11,320 
Sheridan  ....  8,408 


Cities 


Total  Population 
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President 

WOODROW  WILSON,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Vice-Presidents 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  Cornish,  N.  H. 
HORACE  E.  DEMING,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BEN  B.  LINDSEY,  Denver,  Col. 
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Organized  to  explain  the  Short  Ballot  principle  to  the 
American  people. 

Membership — The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  enroll  any 
citizen  who  approves  of  the  Short  Ballot  principle.  No  dues 
or  obligations.  Members  receive  occasional  bulletins  re¬ 
garding  the  progress  of  the  movement,  are  informed  of 
opportunities  to  help  and  receive  all  publications  free. 
Supported  entirely  bv  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Short  Ballot  principle  has  been  endorsed  by  every 
living  American  writer  on  Political  Science  and  is  being 
taught  in  the  political  science  classes  of  over  ioo  colleges 
and  universities. 
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Who  Shall  Appoint  Judges  ? 

YY7HEN  a  political  boss  is  brought  to 
**  court,  which  is  a  rare  occurence,  a 
'real  contribution"  is  usually  made  to  politi¬ 
cal  science.  A  few  years  ago  Richard 
Croker  was  on  the  stand  and  h ;  ni-  *de  no 
bones  about  explaining  tne  neat  J,ray  in 
which  he  manipulated  the  selection  /among 
others,  of  the  judges. 

On  February  2nd,  Toe  Cassidy,  the  ex¬ 
boss  of  Queens  County,  N.  Y,L  was  con¬ 
victed  of  selling  a  judicial  nomination  to 
William  Willett,  Jr.  His  trial  also  threw  a 
great  light  on  the  selection  of  judges,  as  this 
bit  of  cross-examination  brings  out: 

“Did  you  name  Humphrey  for  County  Judge  the 
first  time?”  Mr.  Cropsey  (District  Attorney) 
asked. 

“I  did,”  Cassidy  answered. 

“And  did  you  not  name  Daniel  Noble  for  Sur¬ 
rogate  ?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  that  I  bad  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cassidy,  didn’t  lie 


delegates  always  take  your  views  in  such  matters 
and  nominate  the  candidates  you  favored?” 

“Not  always,  but  practically  always.” 

“And,  generally,  you  waited  until  the  day  of 
the  convention  before  you  announced  what  you 
wished  done  in  such  matters?” 

“Yes,  as  a  general  rule,  I  did.” 

“Then,  when  the  judicial  convention  of  October, 
1911,  was  held,  you  bad  no  doubt  but  that  the 
delegates  would  take  Willett  when  they  found 
that  you  were  for  him?” 

“No,  I  did  not  have  much  doubt  about  it.  Why, 
I  recall  when  one  judge  was  nominated  in  a  con¬ 
vention  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  delegate 
was  against  him.  That  was  Justice  Scudder.” 

“Did  you  take  part  in  that  convention?” 

“No,  1  did  not.  I  bad  been  beaten  at  the  pri¬ 
maries,  and  so  I  was  out  of  it.” 

“Was  not  that  the  year  that  a  citizens’  commit¬ 
tee  named  six  or  seven  candidates  for  the  Su¬ 
preme  bench  and  Justice  Scudder  was  of  the  num¬ 
ber?” 

“Yes,  that  is  the  way  they  went  about  it — to 
mold  public  sentiment,”  Cassidy  admitted,  rather 
sheepishly. 

“Now,  when  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
nominate  Willett?” 

I  couldn’t  say  exactly  when  the  mental  process 
took  place,”  the  witness  replied,  with  a  show  of 
defiance. 

“Noble  bad  spoken  to  you  about  tile  nomina¬ 
tion,  I  believe  you  have  stated?” 

“Yes,  that  is  true.” 

Why,  then,  didn’t  you  tell  Hendrickson.  Surro¬ 
gate  Noble’s  Chief  Clerk,  when  you  saw  Hen¬ 
drickson  the  morning  of  the  convention,  that  you 
had  decided  to  nominate  Willett?” 

“Because  it  was  not  necessary,  and,  besides, 
that  was  not  the  way  such  things  are  usually 
done.” 

There  are  those  who  will  charge  up  this 
whole  proceeding  to  the  convention  system 
of  nominations.  But  the  root  of  the 
trouble  is  deeper  than  that.  Notice  that 
there  was  a  year  which  stood  out  in  the 
defendant’s  memory  as  the  one  in  which  a 
citizen  s  committee  took  a  sufficient1)'  defi¬ 
nite  interest  in  the  judgeships  to  name  the 
candidates  for  the  Supreme  bench.  It  was 
not  the  usual  occurrence,  and  even  then,  as 
the  boss  said,  the  committee  went  about  it 
to  “mold  public  sentiment.”  The  offices 
themselves  were  apparently  not  luminous  to 
rttract  public  attention  naturally.  There 
was  so  little  vital  interest  in  them  that  the 
boss  was  able  to  keep  the  names  of  the  can¬ 
didates  dark  until  the  minute  before  their 
nomination. 

And  so,  since  the  people  will  not  do  it, 
somebody  must  do  the  selecting.  The 
judges  in  New  York,  it  appears,  are  really 
appointive  now!  In  that  case ,  why  not  let 
some  responsible  person ,  like  the  Governor, 
do  the  appointing? 
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